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MONSIEUR MOLLIN.* 

A-~s:" the end of the last war, a considerable num- 
ber ot the French officers, who had been taken pri- 
soners and sent to the depéts in Scotland, were 
liberated upon their word of honour, and permitted 
to reside in the neighbouring towns, upon a certain 
small allowance made to them by our government. 
Amidst a host of dashing fellows who resided on this 
footing at the ancient burgh of Cairnton, in the south 
of Scotland, there were a few old personages who had 
been captured in the earlier years of the war, and al- 
most grown grey in this species of honourable impri- 
sonment. Some of these latter personages were so 
different in age and habits from the others—were so 
entirely, as it were, of a different generation or fashion 
of Frenchmen (for every thing about this nation 
changes in ten years)—that they hardly seemed to be- 
long to the same country. While the gay young 
officers of the Emperor went frolicking about in long 
surtouts and moustaches, turning the heads of all the 
girls, and running into as much debt as possible with 
all the tradesmen, the ancient subalterns of the Re- 
public and First Consul were a race of quiet, little, old, 
wind-dried men, with much of the ancien regime about 
them, wearing, in some cases, even the anti-revolu- 
tionary powder, and all of them as inoffensive as if 
they had been each sensible that he was in his own 
parish. A particular individual, called Monsieur Mol- 
lin, had become so perfectly assimilated with the peo- 
ple of the town, that he was not at all looked on in the 
light of a stranger. He lived in a small room, which 
he rented from a poor old “single woman,” Lizzie 
Geddes by name, and nothing could be more simple or 
irreproachable than the whole tenor of his life. In 
the morning, before breakfast, he went to the public 
gteen, which he traversed in one particular direction 
exactly ten times. For the ducks which cruised along 
the neighbouring mill-race, he had a few crumbs: for 
the servant lasses, who spread their washings on the 
0d, he had a few complaisant observations. If Jamie 
Forbes, the shoemaker, happened to be leaning over 
the bottom-wall of his kail-yard, Monsieur Mollin 
would courteously salute him, and express hope that 
Madame Forbes (otherwise called Kirsty Robertson) 
was well. If, in returning to breakfast, a group of 
weavers were found clustering about the head of the 
cose, the benevolent old gentleman would join their 
conversazione, and learn, perhaps, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was about to set up a new kingdom, or that 
John Jamieson had got a new coat. After partaking 
of his frugal meal (consisting of the usual Scottish 
fare in humble life, porridge and milk), he would set 
out for a country walk, and perhaps return about one, 
with his pockets filled with fir-teps, which he made a 
practice of gathering in the plantations, in order that 
they might aid his landlady’s little fire. He then ate 
his slender dinner, in company with Lizzie Geddes 
and her nephew, and had, it was said, as many polite 
observances in the matter of second-day’s broth and a 
told scrag of lamb, as if he had been seated at the table 
of a sovereign prince. In the evening, good Monsieur 
Mollin Was to be seen, perhaps, mingling in the cla- 
morous company who amused themselves in the bowl- 
ing-green, or else enjoying another cool walk beside 
the mill-race, where, I well recollect, there was a little 
trodden footway, which I believed to have deen solely 
formed by his own “ constant feet,” so exclusively, to 
wl childish apprehension, did it seem appropriated to 

imself, 

Lizzie Geddes, in whose humble garret Monsieur 


* Our late articie, entitled in some 
the following ae, te from 


Mollin occupied an apartment, was the daughter of a 
person who had been town-clerk in Cairnton, in an 
age far beyond the ken of the present generation ; and 
an annuity of ten pounds was all that she could depend 
upon for her subsistence, the rent of her house being 
paid by what she got from Monsieur Mollin for his 
lodging. Though little removed above the condition 
of a pauper, she had had a good education, and pos- 
sessed a mind of no vulgar cast. In her old age, she 
had been burdened with the duty of bringing up an 
orphan nephew, to which task, however, she applied 
with a zeal that went far beyond her humble means. 
As the boy showed an aptitude for learning, and as the 
school-fees at Cairnton were remarkably cheap, she 
was tempted to give him a classical education, instead 
of placing him at some trade by which he might have 
sooner begun to support himself. There was some 
hope of patronage from a distant relation, who, hold- 
ing some inferior public office at Edinburgh, was 
looked upon at Cairnton as a person of immense con- 
sideration. But when application was made to this 
individual for the means of setting forward the youth 
at College, all those hopes were found to have been 
fallacious, and young Geddes, with the refined notions 
of a classical scholar, and at an age when ambition 
begins to bud in the human bosom, was obliged to 
abandon his books and become a shoemaker. Mon- 
sieur Mollin, who in all respects treated Miss Geddes 
as a sister, and took a sincere interest in the prospects 
of her nephew, was exceedingly chagrined at this sad 
reverse ; but he was so poor himself that he could not 
help it. ‘If I ver not one poor prisonér,” he would 
say, “if I ver once more in mine own countrie, and 
had so much money as I once had, begar, Mademoi- 
selle Geddes, your nephew should not stop till he ver 
one ministér, putting his head into one pulpit; but 
I am only one poor prisonér, with six shillings in de 
veek from your king—and what can I do with that ?” 
The good old man was determined, nevertheless, that 
the youth should not forget his learning, or sink into 
the tastes and habits proper to his new condition. So, 
every evening after Thomas had returned from his 
work, he caused him to bring forth his books, and 
heard him execute a translation in Virgil or Livy be- 
fore going to rest. Sometimes this was varied by other 
intellectual exercises, such as the reading of a novel 
from the circulating library. Celebs in Sear. of a 
Wife, or Thaddeus of Warsaw, or the Farmer of 
Inglewood Forest, or any other crack book of the year 
1812, was borrowed at the cheap and easy price of 
eighteenpence a quarter, and read by Thomas to his 
aunt and her lodger, who generally became so much 
absorbed in the interest of the tale, that they heeded 
far less the progress of the war then going on in Rus- 
sia, importarit as it was to the interests of both French 
and English, than they did the proceedings of the fic- 
titious hero among a set of characters as shadowy as 
himself. Thus, while an ordinary person would have 
been apt to answer the common question of “what 
news?” by mentioning that Bonaparte had over- 
thrown the Russian army at the Borodino, poor Lizzie 
Geddes would have been apt to state that Robert 
Bruce had just made his escape from the English 
court, with his horses’ shoes put on backwards ; her 
mind, in fact, running upon the last chapter she had 
heard read of the Scottish Chiefs. 

For several years this little family lived in humble 
peace and general affection, with hardly an incident 
to ruffle the habitual calm. Monsieur Mollin daily 
exhibited his thin shanks, in white cotton stockings, 
on the beaten foot-path in the green, and every even- 
ing enjoyed mental pleasures beside his landlady's 
fire. Sunday after Sunday, he was to be seen gallant. 


ing Miss Geddes to church; himself rigged out in a 
clean shirt, exhibiting a profusion of frill, and a large 
New Testament under his left arm ; while she, on her 
part, tried to look as well as possible in a well-saved 
cardinal, first put on about forty years ago; Thomas 
bringing up the rear, in his leather cap and corduroy ;, 
with almost as much linen folded over his shoulders 
and back as what could be supposed to be in contact 
with his skin. Few persons in Cairnton lived a more 
blameless life, or were more generally respected. 

At length, the tranquil contentment of this scene 
was broken up by the peace of 1814, which afforded 
to Monsieur Mollin, for the first time since his cap- 
ture, an opportunity of returning to his native country. 
Had it been the old man’s fate to live on and on a 
prisoner till death, he would have been perfectly happy 
in his bonds, for time had so completely reconciled 
him to the present scene and manner of his existence, 
that he never formed a wish respecting any other. 
When it came to pass, however, that a residence ia 
Cairnton was no longer a matter of necessity, when 
a possibility of returning to France actually arose, 
that which, in ordinary circumstances, ought to have 
been hailed as a blessing, became to him a bitterness 
and a misery. ‘ Mademoiselle,” said he, “I must 
leave you—I must go back a ma pairie: your king 
will give me no longer any muney to live upon, and J 
must see what I can do in mine own countrie. It is 
tres grand malheur—one great distress; for J do not 
expect that I vil fixd any one in France to love as much 
as you and your nephew. But vat can I do? how 
shall I pay my lodging? how shall I live?” The 
case was too clear to admit of argument; and Mon- 
sieur Mollin, therefore, packed up his baggage in an 
old satchel that had once held Thomas's books, and 
prepared to take his leave. In the first place, how- 
ever, he made iwo walks each day for a week, to ga- 
ther fir-tops, of which he was thus able to store up as 
many as promised to serve for a week after his ce. 
parture. He then spent as much money as he pes- 
sibly could spare, in purchasing a stock of sugar and 
tea for Miss Geddes; as likewise a few drugs, which 
she occasionally required for a particular malady to 
which she was subject. On the day when he and his 
fellow prisoners were appointed to march, it happened 
that Miss Geddes was contined to bed with this indis- 
position—a circumstance that added greatly to his dis- 
tress. “Ah, pauvre Mademoiselle,” said he, as with 
his own hand he mixed and brought forward her me- 
dicine, “ je swis bien faché at your maladie—that is, 
I am not vat you call fashed, but I am sorry—I am 
penetré with grief, that I should have to leave you on 
your bed of indisposition. Come now—prenea voire 
medicin, and make yourself better. Here is de cup ; 
and I vil leave it on de little table, and you must take 
von other tea-spoonful in two hours more, and de 
good fille, Peggy Dickson, down stairs, she say she 
vil come soon and see if you vant any thing. I have 
myself taken de dirty vater away, and swept in de 
hearth-stone, and now let me put in de clothes at your 
back, and make you comfortable. One kiss, Mademoi- 
selle—now adieu—God bless you for ever—adieu !* 
And they separated, with tears more bitter, perhaps, 
than any ever shed by youthful lovers when parting 
to meet ho more. 

About two months after the departure of Monsieur 
Mollin, his friends at Cairnton received a letter from 
him, informing them that he had got back to his na- 
tive city of Bourdeaux, where he had the satisfaction to 
find that he had recently been left heir to a small pre. 
perty, which promised to maintain him in comfort 
during the remainder of his life. He was distressed, 
however, to learn that hardly any of bis relations 
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ae. The anly one in whom he felt the least 


interested was a irl, who had fo: some 
once been 
her, of 
he 


ever, of the 
the effect of which was to render his native 
far less kindred to him than even Scotland ; 


appeared on the street, with a sprightly young French- 
woman leaning on his arm. Quite disappointed with 


Iu a few days the whole of the little party was es- 
i ina neat house in the suburbs, where it 


as his companion in i 
days of Mollin and Miss have been spent in 
serenity and happiness. ‘ 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 
Tue Mountain of Vesuvius, celebrated in ancient and 
modern times for the number and terrific violence of 
its voleanic eruptions, stands upon the shores of the 
Bay of Naples (an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the west side of Italy), and is distant about eight 
railes from the N itan is. It is at pre- 
high, having lost 800 feet of its 
height by the last eruption, which happened in 1822. 
Five miles from Vesuvius, and thirteen from Naples, 
stands, or rather stood, Pompeii, at the bottom of the 
above-named bay; and on the same coast, between 
Pompeii and Naples, but nearer to the latter city, and 
also to Vesuvius, was situated Herculaneum. the 
early history of these devoted cities, nothing certain is 

darkness which hangs over remote 

Strabo, however, has the following passage :—“‘ This 
city (i. e. Herculaneum) and its next neighbour, Pom- 

on the river Sarnus, were originally held by the 

i, then by the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, then 
by the Samnites, who were in their turn expelled by 
the Romans.” Farther than this, it will be in vain to 
inquire. 

SITUATION. 

Both P. and Herculaneum were sea-; 
of land now intervenes between Pompeii and the bay 
which formerly washed its buildings. This gain of 
land is owing to the filling up of the bed of the sea 
with volcanic matter. Pompeii occu a small emi- 
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img catastrophe were frequently repeated, until, in 
A.D. 79, they ended in the fatal eruption, Fortu- 
we are in possession ive 
seene by an eye-witness, the younger, who was 
the with the Roman fleet com- 
manded by his uncle Pliny the elder, The latter, in 
order to in a nearer of the p ven- 
tured too far, and was suffocated by the vapours.° 
His nephew remained at Misenum, and deseribes the 
appalling spectacle in a very lively manner. 
to a great height, spreading i out 
it rose, bore a strong resemblanee (says 


t env 
mountain, occasionally alleviated by columns of blood- 
red fire, which were belched forth by the raging phle- 
gethon, and appeared far more terrible than the utter 
gloom which the 

umes of steam 

earth, which, convulsed in every part, and 
staggered like a si i 

as 


"and anon 
in the miserable that they were about 
to perish with the world itself. 


ich continued 
to pour down for eight days. Much of this matter 
was deposited in a liquid state; which is accounted 
for by supposing that the steam projected into the 
air was condensed, and descended in torrents of rain. 
Proofs of this fact will be afterwards noticed. It was 
not by one eruption alone that the cities were covered 
to their present a Successive layers are clearly 
to be traced, and lowest has evidently been moved 
while the others remained untouched—a proof that 
some time had elapsed between their deposition, and 
that the inhabitants had made excavations in search 
of their rty. This is further established by the 
fact, that articles of intrinsic value have been 
found. But let us hasten to a period nearer our own, 
when the long-forgotten cities of antiquity were to be 
reclaimed from the sepulchre where they lain un- 
known and undisturbed for nearly seventeen i 
and again revisited by the glimpses of the moon. 


DISCOVERY OF HERCULANEUM. 
Herculaneum, buried many feet 
the other city which s its fate, was the first dis- 
covered, by the accidental circumstance of a well being 
sunk in 1713, which came << the Theatre, 
where the statues of Hercules Cleopatra were 
soon found. It may well be conceived with what in- 
terest the intelligence was received, that a Roman 
city had been discovered, whieh, safely entombed un- 
der ground, had thus escaped the barbarian Goths 
and Vandals who ravaged Italy, or the sacrilegious 
hands of modern pillagers. The process of excavation 
began; but it was found so excessively tedious, from 
the depth and hardness of the volcanic products be- 
neath which the city lay, that places formerly cleared 
it was found necessary to fill up again with the rub- 
bish of new excavations. The Theatre alone és open 
to inspection, and it ean only be seen by artificial 
light. Several articles of use or luxury were, how- 
ever, obtained, which at present adorn various mu- 
seums. But the disappointment felt at the obstacles 
opposed to the exhumation of Herculaneum, was re- 
paired by the 


DISCOVERY OF POMPEII. 

This city, as was formerly observed, stood at a 
greater distance from Vesuvius than the companion 
of its fate ; and hence the streams of lava which have 
successively flowed over the latter have never reached 
the former. The &c. under which it was 
buried, are of a loose and friable description, and, 
therefore, easily removed. The upper stories of the 


buildings, which were _— composed of wood 
were either burned by sconce which 


than 


pine-tree. Darkness more than 
eigh 


now been rescued from its subterranean darkness, 
and laid open to the sun. Of this portign we shal} 
endeavour to give as minute an account as our limits 
will permit. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF POMPEII. 

The was surrounded with walls, the greater por. 
tion of which has been traced ; and six gates and twelve 
towers have also been counted. [Its greatest length 


streets are paved with large irregular pieces of 
lava, neatly dovetailed into each other. This pave. 
ment is rutted with the chariot wheels, sometimes to 
the depth of one inch and a half. In general, the streets 
are so narrow that they may be crossed at one stride. 
Where they were of r breadth, a stepping-stone 
was placed in the dle for the convenience of foot 
gers. On each side of the street there is a foot. 

, the sides of which are provided with curbs, vary. 

ing from one foot to — inches high, to prevent 
the encroachments of the biga, or chariot. But to pro- 
ceed to the public buildings: and first, let us enter the 


FORUM. 

A Roman Forum was the focus of business, and the 
arena of political and legal contention. As the city of 
Rome itself increased in wealth and splendour, it was 
found necessary to have two classes of fora—Venalia, 
purposes of a public assembly. e Forum of Pompeii 
answered for both. It is dtuated at the sieth-con 


large area, surrounded by 
columns, the ruins of temples, triumphal arches, and 
other public erections ; there are also a number of pe- 
destals for the support of statues. The wall by wh 

we have thus entered, is connected with the back of a 

i called by some the Temple of Jupiter, and by 
others the Senaculum, or Council-chamber. It stands 
upon an elevated basement, which was ascended by a 

t of steps. Those near the columns, which served 
both for ornament and for supporting the upper part 
of the building, run along the whole front of the por. 
tico. The interior has been pai ; red and b 
are the prevailing colours. Fragments of a colossal 
statue were discovered upon the pavement; a sun- 
dial was also found. 

conjectured was ranary, from public mea- 
sures being found near them. Adjacent to this build- 
ing is the prison, where were found the skeletons of 
two soldiers, their leg bones still within the shackles. 
These are preserved in the museum at Portici. 


PANTHEON. 
One of the buildings surrounding the Forum has 
received this-appellation, from there being found in 
the centre of its area an encircled with twelve 


pedestals, 
statues of the mythological deities. The area is one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, ninety in 
breadth. Numerous cells attached to this building 
have been found ; these in all probability were for the 
accommodation of priests. Near to the Pantheon, 
three brass coins were discovered, and also sta- 
tues of Nero and Messalina. 

On the north side of the Pantheon, there runs 
street named the Street of Dried Fruits, from the 
quantity of fruits of various kinds preserved in glass 
vases W have been found. 5 >» moulds 
for pastry and bread, were discovered in shops, 
and a bronze statue of Fame, small and well executed, 
having bracelets of gold upon the arms. In the en- 
trance which conducts from this street to the Pan- 
theon, a box was found, containing a gold ring with 
an engraved stone set in it, forty-one silver, and « 
thousand and thirty-six brass cvins. On the walls 
are representations of Cupids making bread. The 
mill stands in the centre of the icture with an ass on 
inferred that these 


_ 4 The liquor was brought to the door in large 
Adjecent to this ls lage building, which, 

t to a buildi w rom 
various appears to have wen erected st 
the e a lady named Eumachia, for the ben- 
fit of the public. A other relics found, was * 


statue of the lady, five feet four inches aud 
ont high, 


red, 
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Along the south side of this building runs a broad 
h, from various articles of jewellery being 
found there, is called the Street of the Silversmiths. 
On the walls of the shops several inscriptions appear, 
one of which has been thus translated—“ The scribe 
Issus beseeches Marcus Cerrinius Vatia, the dile, 
to patronise him: he is deserving.” This is some- 
what analogous to our own—“ Patronised by his 
Royal Highness,” &c. At the end of this street was 
discovered a skeleton, supposed to have been a priest 
of Isis. In the hand was a bag of coarse linen, not 
entirely destroyed, containing three hundred and 
sixty silver coins, forty-two of copper, and six of gold. 
Near him were also various articles belonging 

The next buildi 
apartments of which was found a very beautiful 
painting of Bacchus and Silenus, in a state of 
preservation. In most of the paintings, the colours 
are as vivid as when first laid on. 

These are the principal edifices which surround the 
Forum. An account of the baths, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, manuscripts, and other interesting relics of 
antiquity, which have been discovered, will be com- 
prised in another article. 


THE PLANTER. 

A WEST INDIAN STORY. 
Firty—sixty—seventy (any given number of) years 
ago, the West Indies were not as they are now. 

The colonists themselves were not what they are at 
present; that is to say, they were not then humane, 
temperate, independent people ; on the contrary, they 
were boastful, and loved Scheidam and pine-apple rum, 
worshipped their superiors in station, and despised 
every body below themselves. Thus the newly import- 
ed Englishers held the regular colonists in utter con- 
tempt: the colonists (a white race) requited them- 
selves, by contemning the mustees and : 


nit — to their “ superiors,” be at once a libel 
a fabi 

Such was the state of things in the colony of Deme- 
rara, in the 17—, when a foung nglishman 
went there, in order to inspect his newly acquired 
property. His name was John Vivian. He came 
of a tolerably good family in ——shire; possessed 

without being at all handsome) a dark, keen, intel- 
igent countenance; and derived, from his maternal 
uncle, large estates in Demerara, and from his father, 
a small farm in his own county, a strong constitution, 
and a resolute, invincible spirit. Perhaps he had too 
much obstinacy of character—perhaps, also, an intre- 
pidity of manner, and carelessness of established forms, 
which would have been unsuitable to society as now 
constituted. All this we will not presume to deter- 
mine. We do not wish to extenuate his faults, of 
which he had as handsome a share as usually falls to 
the lot of young gentlemen who are under no control, 
though not altogether of precisely the same character. 
In requital for these defects, however, he was a man 
of firm mind, of a generous spirit, and would face 
danger, and stand up against oppression, as readily on 
behalf of others as of himself; and, at the bottom of 
all, though it had lain hid from his birth (like some of 
those antediluvian fossils which perplex our geologists 
and antiquaries), he had a tenderness and delicacy of 
feeling, which must not be passed by without, at least, 
h from the day of his 
eight weeks from Vv stepping on 
board the good ship “ at Bristol, Vivian 
found himself standing on shore of the river De- 
merara, and in front of its capital, Stabroek. In that 
interval he had been tossed on the wild waters of the 
Atlantic—had from woollens to nankeens— 
from English cold to tropic heat—and now stood eye- 
ing the curious groups which distinguish our colonies, 
where creatures of every shade, from absolute sable to 
pallid white, may be seen—for the trouble only of a 
journey. 

But we have a letter of our hero’s on this subject, 
written to a friend in England, on his landing, which 
we will unfold for the reader's benefit. 

“Well, Dick—here am I, thy friend John Vivian, 
safely arrived at the country of cotton and tobacco. 
Six months ago I would have ventured a grosschen 
that nothing on this base earth could have tempted 
me to leave foggy England: but the unkennelling a 
knave was a temptation not to be resisted; and ac- 
cordingly I am here, as you see. 

“Since I shook your hand at Bristol, I have seen 
somewhat of the world. The Cove of Cork—the Ma- 


away into a sea-god. Nothing but the valiant army 
of bottles which your care provided could have saved 
me. M mouth was wide open, like the seams of our 
vessel; but, unlike them, it would not be content 
with water. I poured in 


other friends; till, at last, the devil, who 
t was, Clinton, that I arrived fi at Demerara. 


“ But now comes question 


amidst aloes and cocoa-nut, and cotton and mahogany 
trees, till you would wish yourself once more on a 
Lancashire moor. Stabroek, our capital, is a place 
where the houses are built of wood; where melons, 


address me under my travelling cognomen. John 
Vivian is extinct for a season; but your letter will 
find me, if it be addressed to ‘Mr John Vernon, to 
the care of M Schlachenbruchen, merchant in 
Demerara.’ respectable individual would die 
the death of shame, did he know that he held the 
_ ‘ proprietor,’ Vivian, in his garret At present, 
am nothing more than a poor protegee of Messrs 
Greffulhe, come out to the hot latitudes for the sake 
of health and employment.” 
Vivian was, in truth, tolerably pleased with the 
banks of the river, fringed as it was with trees, and 
with cottages ; but when he actually trod upon 
the ground of the New World, and found himself 
amidst a crowd of black and tawny faces—amidst hats 
like umbrellas, uets, and birds of every colour of 
the rainbow, and children, almost as various, plung- 
ing in and out of the river like water. 
larks—he could not conceal his admiration, 
outright. 


or mud- 


t laughed 


He was not left to his contemplations, however, 
for the sea-port of a West Indian colony has as many 
volunteers of all sorts as Dublin itself. A score of 
blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, and 
at least a dozen of free negresses and mulattoes had 
baskets of the best fruit in the world. He might have 
had a wheelbarrowful for sixpence, and the aid of a 
dozen —- for an insignificant ee in co; 

- Neglecting these advantages, Vivian made 
best of his way to the house of the Mynheer Schlachen- 
bruchen, the Fleming, which was well known to all 
the clamorous on the quay. The merchant 
his plantation house, a few miles from town. Our 
hero, however, was received, with slow and formal 
respect, by his principal clerk, Hans Wassel, a strange 
figure, somewhat in the shape of a cone, that had ori- 

i sprung up (and almost struck root) somewhere 
near Ghent or Bruges. Holding Vivian’s credentials 
at arm’s length, this “shape” proceeded to decypher 
the address of the letter through an enormous pair of 
iron s In due time he appeared to detect 
the hand-writing of the London correspondent; for 
he breathed out, “ Aw! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe !” 
and proceeded to open a seal as big as a saucer, and 
investigate the contents. These were evidently satis- 
factory ; for he put on a look of benevolence, and wel- 
comed the new comer (who was announced as Mr 
Vernon) to Stabroek. ‘You will take a schnap ?” 
inquired he, with a look which anticipated an affirma- 
tion. ‘As soon as you please,” replied Vivian; to 
which the other retorted with another “Aw!” and 
left the room with something approaching to alertness, 
in order to give the n orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were much 
more rapid in their movements ; for Vivian had 
scarcely time to look round and admire the neatness 
of the room, when a clatter at the door compelled him 
to turn his eyes to that quarter. He saw a lively- 
looking black come in, with a large pipe of curious 
construction, and a leaden box containing tobacco, fol- 
lowed close by his co-mate Sambo (another “ nigri- 
tude’), who bore, in both hands, a huge glass, almost 
as big as a punch-bowl, filled to the brim with true 
Nantz, tempered, but not injured, by a small portion 
of water. Sambo appeared justly proud of his bur- 
den, which he placed on the table in its original state 
of integrity ; for, after looking for a moment loving] 
at the liquid, he turmed round to Vivian, and said, 
exultingly, “ Dear massa !” 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of our hero’s movements on his arrival in the colony, 
excepting one or two, which have direct reference to 
our present narrative. He was introduced to Myn- 
heer Schlachenbruchen and his wife, each of whem, 
were our limits larger, might fairly lay claim te com- 
memoration. As it is, we must them by, and 
content ourselves with stating the fact of their (the 
merchant, at all events) treating Vivian with more 

ntroduci “to their acquaintance. person, 
however, fate whose society Vivian was more espe- 
cially thrown, was a young x fe performed the 

n 


heer Sehinchenbruchen. ‘The visitors of the family 
cored | heer The visitors of the family 


avoided her, as though she had the plague (even the 
Mynheer himself preserved a the con- 
sequence was, that Vivian—him rather looked 
down upon by the colonial aristocracy—felt himself 
drawn nearer to the friendless girl, and assidvously 
cultivated her good opinion. 

This, however, was not a thing to be easily attained. 
Sophie Halstein (for that was her name) had few of 
the qualities commonly ascribed to thriving gover- 
nesses : she was, indeed, an acute-minded, and even 
accomplished girl ; but she was as little supple, demure. 
| or humble as Vivian himself. In fact, she received 

our hero’s advances with indifferent cordiality at first ; 
but the magic of sincerity will win its way, and they 
accordingly, at last, became excellent friends. Tlie 
thing which surprised our hero the most was—how 
it was possible for the dull, gross, unenlightened 
blockheads of the colony to feel, or even affect, a dis- 
dain for one who was evidently so much their superior. 
At last the truth ie he she was the child 
of—a quadroon ! was » graceful, virtuou: 
intellectual, accomplished, model for 
but she had a particle—(scarcely apparent, indeed, but 
still there was a particle or two few drops of blood 
of a warmer tinge than what loiters through the pallid 
cheeks of an European ; and hence she was visited by 
universal 

“ But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian's exclama- 
tion, “my—my—-sister. The senseless brutal wretches ! 
—they little think that, under the mask of Vernon, 
the wealthiest of their tribe is amongst them, and that 
he respects the little Pariah beyond the whole of their 
swollen and y race.” A very short time was 
sufficient for him to form a determination to rescue 
the object of his admiration from her painfi:: state of 
servitude. Not being accustomed, however, to deal 
with the delicacy of ladies, he plunged at once into the 
matter with headlong rashness. 

** You are badly off, Miss Halstein ?” said Vivian 
to her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

“T do not complain, sir,” replied she coldly. 

“T am sorry for you,” said he hesitatingly, “and 
would help you.” 

“Spare your pity,” returned the lady; “ we have 
neither of us much to thank Fortune for. Yet you are 
content, or seem so; and so also can I be. We will 
talk on another subject.” 

“S'death !” exclaimed the other, recollecting his 
incognito : “I had fo Pardon me—I was a fool. 
You will think me mad, with my offers of help, and 
my show of pity ; but it is not so: I am sane enough, 
and some of these days you shall confess it. Come, 
will you not go with us up the river ? We are to run 
up as far as the ills to-morrow, to visit 
the Reynestein estate and the Palm-Groves, which 
belong tothe rich Englishman, Vivian. Perhaps you 
were never there ?” 

“IT was born there,” was the reply; and !: was 
somewhat tremulously uttered. 


“Ha! then you will be delighted to visit the spot. 


no doubt. Did you know the late proprietor ?” “ Toe 
well,” said she; “‘ he was—a villain.” 

“How, madam?” Vivian was forgetting himself 
again, at this attack on his uncle’s memory; but he 
hastened to recover. “I mean the /ast owner,” he 

“whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“T knew him, sir; and, as I have said, too wel! 
Do know by what luck it was that he obtained 
the Palm-Groves ?” ‘“ No.” ‘Then I will tell you, 
sir. His predecessor was a careless, easy, and very 
Sy reverses, by the 

ilure dents, and of friends, 
he at last. All hes how- 
ever, was a little money for present exigencies ; with 
that, and a course of economy for a few years, he 
might have retrieved his broken fortunes. His most 
intimate friend and neighbour was this Merson. Who, 
then, was more likely than he to help him with a loan 
of money ? He was rich and 3 but the old 
planter whom I have spoken of had one single child 
—a girl. Pity, therefore, as well as friendship, might 
move Morson to aid him in his extremity. And he 
did aid him—at least, he lent him money, at the in- 
stigation of his manager 3 

** Seyton ?” asked Vivian, interrupting her. 

* Yes, Seyton,” replied she, “ who coveted the old 
planter’s daughter for a wife, and who thought, that, 
if the t was ruined, his child would be glad of 
any re’ . He dreamed that she, who had inter- 
fered often between him and his victims, would forget 
all her old abhorrence, and unite her fate with that 
of the most barbarous tyrant that ever disgraced even 
a West Indian colony. Well, sir, to end this tedious 
story ——” 

“Tt is most interesting to me,” said Vivian— 
“deeply, deeply interesting ;"* and his glowing eyes 
and earnest attention were sufficient proofs he 


crops 
ground for want of slaves; his mills and buildings 
were burnt by unknown hands; and, finally, his 


hard and avaricious credi the relentless Merson, 


came upon him, and took possession of all his estates, 
fer a debt amounting to one-sixth of their value. 


? 


old man (Miss Halstein’s voice shook at this part, and 


the brave liquor. I drank deep healths to you and | a4 
place is this same Demerara ? faith, Dick, ’tis flat 
enough. The run up the river is, indeed, pretty ; 
and there are trees enough to satisfy even your um- 
brageoas-loving taste. It is, in truth, a land of woods 
and oranges, and pine-apples, grow as wild as thyself, / : 
Dick ; and where black, brown, white, and whitey- ; 
brown people, sangaree and cigars, abound. Of all 
these marvels I shall know more shortly. I lodge 
here at the house of a Dutch planter, where you must : 
he 
of 
yas 
ia, 
ler | 
reli 
est j 
i 
all, if 
the 
| by these last, on their parts, heartily despised the . 
and caste, who, in turn, transmitted the scorn on to the : 
4 heads of the downright blacks. Whom the blacks 
rh despised, I never could learn ; but probably all the 
of a rest: and, in fact, they seem to have ample cause | 
i by for so doing, unless the base, beggarly, and cruel va- | 
nds 
by a 
ved 
part 
ossal 
sun- 
mea- 
uild- 
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a has | 
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re is an ; 
spoke truly. 
at. On : “ Well, sir, the end was, that Morson advanced the : 
deiras—the Peak of Teneriffe—the flying fish—the money; that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, and 
nautilus—the golden-finned dorado—the deep blue caused many of them to revelt and run away inte the 
seas—and the tropic skies—are matters which some woods ; and that the poor old man fell from trouble ; 
would explain to you in a chapter. But I have not into want, and frem want into absolutedespair. His 
the pen of a ready writer; so you must be content " 
ewes; like oll voyages, 1 | 
was, like 
began with sea-sickness and piercing winds—I ended 
with headache and languor, and weather to which : 
English dog-days are w jest. The bu ; 
Ghnaing heat was so terrific, that [had well nigh 
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betra t agitation old man soon after- 

to earn her bitter bread. wok pa I have 

en the history of one-half r Vivian's pro- 

ete pach the other (she spoke this with some 
acrimony) is held upon a similar tenure.” 

“ God id!” said Vivian. “ But ? Did 
he urge his suit ?”—“ He did, and was sed. And 
that I am fearful of coming ee 
he is essentially the master. In 

ing w im ight urge against me. e 
rove estate, and, as to his master— 
I, who am the only daughter of Wilhelm Halstein, to 
whom all, but a few years ago, belonged.” 

“ You!” exclaimed our hero ; “ are you the person 
whom Vivian intercepts? He shall do it no more. 
Rest content, Miss Halstein. Vivian is not the man 
to injure any one, and least of all yourself. Go with 
us to-morrow—I beg, I pray, that you will. I 
my honour, my soul, that you shall not be a sufferer.” 

lady still refused, however, and it was not till 
the old merchant (Schlachen to whom Vivian 
had spoken in the meantime) had also given his solemn 
promise to protect her, that she consented to go. Shige 
was a little surprised, indeed, at Vitian’s urging the 
matter so vehemently ; but as the merchant seconded 
his requests, she could not continue to refuse. 
Diamond Point, 


The party were introduced to a ferocious 
looking man, of middle age, who, with a mixture of 
self-consequence and ambiguous civility, welcomed the 
merchant and his companions. He took no notice of 
Vivian, indeed ; but when he saw Miss Halstein (who 
leant on our hero’s arm), his eyes sparkled and his lip 
curled, and, turning to the merchant, he said hastily, 
“ Before you leave the estate, there is a point of some 
consequence that I must take leave to mention, re- 
specting this young person :” and he touched her, as 
he spoke, with the point of the cane that he carried 
in his hand. 


“ Stand off, fellow !” said Vivian, ily ; “another 
touch, or another insolent word, and I will lay you at 


my feet.” 

The other started, and 
ance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, how- 
ever, an athletic figure and a resolute counte- 
nance, retreated from collision with so formidable 
an — He did not, however, retreat from his 


“ Observe, Mynheer,” said he, addressing the mer- 
chant once more, “I speak as the agent only of Mr 
Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely blame me for 
insisting on the rights of my principal.” 

“By no means, by no means,” replied the mer- 
chant. “All in good time. We will talk of that pre- 
sently. In the meantime, we will look at the balances. 
After that, we will ask what your larder contains ; 
and then—for the rights you speak of. Eh, Mr Ver- 
nen—is not that the way ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. “ Miss Hal- 
stein will leave all to you: I am quite sure that she 

do so safely.” 

‘0 or three hours were sufficient to overlook the 
accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments, which 
were offered with some degree of parade to the visit- 
ors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian ate heartily, 
and without scruple, of the produce of his own pro- 
perty; and thing unpleasant seemed forgotten, 
except by Miss Halsteyn, when the party (which had 
been augmented, as upon, by the arrival of the 

to go. 


incipal, Vivian.” 

“ Bah! man,” exclaimed the merchant ; “I thought 
all that was past. Surely good wine and excellent 
Nantz must have washed all such bad thoughts out of 
your head. Come, let us go. Sophie, girl, take hold. 
of Mr Vernon's arm, and ——” 

“ By your leave, it must not be so,” said 
isperatively. He rung a bell, and eight or ten black 
slaves appeared. “ You are at li to go, gentle- 
men; but the lady remains with me. Have I not the 
law with me ?” added he, addressing the Syndic. 

pended on the will of Vivian. The lady might, in- 
deed, be entitled to her liberty ; but until she proved 
her freedom, she must remain the property of the 


“ ” Seyton ; “ I am Vivian’ 
representative." Then exclaimed ie. 
Pardon replied the 


the absence of Mr | dove: 


“ Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brece 
of pistols, and pointing them towards the advancing 
negroes. “ Back, men, and be wise. And Mr 


puden 
foun claim upon this lady, whom your master 

“ What!” exclaimed Sophie; but the merchant 
restrained her surprise. 

“Whom your master loves, wooes, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious and 
humbly), he will win—for atrocious 
a Yet if any attempt 


“We are all armed, Mr ” said the mer- 
“ She not go,” replied Seyton, foaming with 


“What he saysistrue. This is, indeed, Mr Vivian,” 
said the merchant ; and the Syndic corroborated his 
tale. All was quiet in an instant. Yet Sophie Hal- 
stein still looked overcome. ‘“ What is this?” in- 
quired the merchant; “ you t to be rejoiced.” 

“Tam,” she replied. “ But, Mr Vivian, you have 
something to forget. Can you forgive me ?’ 

“T cannot,” answered Vivian; “‘ unless with the 
Palm-Groves (which from this moment is all your 
own), you take an incumbrance with it.” 

“ And that is— ?” said Miss Halstein, inquiringly. 

“It is myself, Sophie,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
“ Prithee, be generous ; and think what a way I have 
wandered from home. Take pity on me, and give 
me shelter with you at the Palm-Groves.” 

nm gently, and ing her upon the ni 

dic to the merchant. 

“ That is true enough,” answered the other. “Yet 
would I w; a grosschen that he succeeds. He is a 
fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow; and such 
men seldom fail in any thing that they set their hearts 
u 

The old merchant was a true prophet. For before 
three months had elapsed, the pretty ie became 
lawful mistress of the heart and household of Vivian. 
The Reynestein flourished ; but the Palm-Groves be- 
came their home. In the course of time, the blacks 
on their estates were enabled, in pursuance of a system 
equally wise and generous, to emerge from the condi- 
tion of bondmen ; but they still remained as cultiva- 
tors, attracted pe owe by kind treatment, and an 
equitable share of the profits of their labours. 

“ After all—the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
said Vivian, one day to his wife, “ is conferring plea- 
sure ; and the greatest pleasure which one can confer, 
is to give Freedom to one’s fellow men.”—Abridged 
Srom “ Friendship’s Offering” for 1831. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Awacrams are now hardly known as efforts of wit, 
but in ancient times they formed the subject of learned 
disquisition, and were ranked among the cabalistic 
sciences. The paltry process of anagramatising sen- 
tences and proper names was also extremely fashion- 
able in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, occu- 
pying that place now enjoyed by conundrums, and 
other small means of amusement among the idle. 
The French are reputed to have been exceedingly 
fond of anagrams. On one occasion an anagram was 
made on the mistress of Charles IX., which threw 
the nation into an ecstacy of delight. The name of 
the lady was Marie Touchet, the letters of which 
words were transformed into Je charme tout (or, I 
charm all)—an anagram said to be 


these three words could form the a ing sentence, 
C'est Venfer qui m’a orte (or, It is which created 
me. 

formed on the 
name and titles of our own King James VL. one of 

same t ng to his com 

the poet Waller it was said— 


His brows need not with laurel to be 
Since in his name with Lawrei he is 


the wife of the celebrated Sir John Vaviesy we puct, 
i character: she was the Cas. 

her age ; several of her uctivns 
warranted her to conceive she was a prop As 
her prophecies in the troubled times of Charles I. were 
usually against the government, she was at leng<) 
Saengiee by dem into the Court of High Commission. 
was net a little mad, and fancied the 


anagram had too much by an /, and to 
little by an s; yet Daniel and Reveal were in it, and 


were in vain reasoning the point 
the Scriptures, to no purpose, she 
ey een a One of the Deans ot the 
Arches, says Heylin, took up a pen, and at last hit 
excellent anagram: Dame Eleanor Davies 
Never so mad a ladie! The happy fancy put the so. 
lemn court into laughter, and Cassandra into the ut. 
most dejection of spirit. Foiled by her own weapons, 
her spirit suddenly forsook her ; and either she never 
afterwards ventured on prophesying, or the anagram 


aye amc her hearers of her state. No 

more was heard of the prophetess.” 
COLKITTOCH. 

(Some a series of interesting papers in that re- 


among tages 

very extensive acquaintance with general history, had rare 
tunlties of collecting materials to row light on the history 
Hi ” We propose to do ourselves an honour, which we 
traditions to their 


a lation more than what 
they have hitherto had, in the columns of the Edin Journal. 
refers to a very person :—] 


Tue name of Colkittoch often occurs in the history of 
the great of Charles I. By some 
he is denominated Macdo of Colkittoch, by others 
Colkittoch, and by many he is confounded with his 
son. His name was Coll, or Colle, Macdonald: he 
was a native of Ireland. His father was Archibald 
Macdonell, who was an illegitimate son of the Earl of 
Antrim. With the aid of his partisans, Coll took 
violent possession of the island of Colonsay, one of the 
Hebrides, having driven away the Macfees, who had 
held it for many centuries., Coll was denominated 
Kittoch, or, more correctly, Ciotach, from his being 
left-handed. Coll had distinguished himself in the 
unha disturbances in Ireland; and when Lord 
Antrim sent troops to Scotland as auxiliaries in the 

cause, he served as an officer under his own son, 
Allister, or Alexander, who had the chief command of 
the corps. The father and son were well qualified for 
this service, both of them being well known in the 
Highlands, and connected by blood or marriage with 
some of the best families in that couutry. 


Coll had possession of the Castle of Duntroon, and 
having placed a garrison in it, he went to another 
quarter; but in his absence it was taken by strata- 
gem. He was ignorant of this misfortune, and on bis 
return he steered his boat direct for the castle. His 


the water being cut a bya enemy, on the assurance 
i commanded the parliamen- 

forces, Coll was induced to go out of the castle, 

to parley with his old friend Campbell of Dun- 
Call miseaer basely broke his word, and made 
Coll . The Marquis of Argyle was present 
and was blamed for this. After the 


Du in whose castle he was confi aud 
the tower w he lay is still named after him. That 
gentleman no doubt sensible of > 


prisoner had received, gave him 
every possible indulgence. He permitted to walk 
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Dun 


Manager, or whatever you are, —— how you 
overstep your duty. Know, Sirrah, your master 
think: year duke the gene. <f 
r bad history. Your cruelty to these poor slaves 
i beneath ‘ou has come to his ears ; and for that he dis- 
5 spirit of Daniel was in her, from an anagram she had 
; | formed of her name, Eleanor Davies—to Reveal 0 
court attempted to dispossess the spirit from the lady. 
your heart’s content. Be satisfied that I do not jest, 
and remain quiet.” 
| 
/ rage. “ Once more seize upon her, men ; seize upon 
her for your master, Vivian. ‘Till he comes, I will 
| be obeyed at least.” 
i “ He is here!”’ said Vivian, rushing between Sophie 
and her adversaries ; “he is here: he overlooks you, = 
} and will punish Look, slaves, I am Vivian, in tl 
your master! Chey you the: The 
‘i which every man on my estate shall have if he de- stor: 
to the Sandhills, needs not call for any particular de- | serve it.” communicated, says the Editor of the Gazette, © by a gentleman most 
| scription. We will suppose that the party had arrived intimately acquainted with the language and the manners of the A 
i at the Palm-Grove estate, which the merchant (au- Highlanders in the present times—who w e ¥ 
thorised by a power transmitted by Vivian from Eng- at 
| land) had come to overlook. 
Mr 
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nett 
; oll was no or his strength and prowess, thoug’ 75.” 
. tainted with the cruelty too familiar to his country- “th 
men at that time. He fought in all the battles in “M 
) which the Irish auxiliaries were engaged under Mon- of I 
trose ; he was also concerned in their plundering ex- Lor 
peditions in Argyleshire, where private revenge was wor 
unfortunately added to the horrors of war. Many of ket 
the lyric compositions of those days extol his bravery abor 
and his bloody vengeance on his antagonists, the neat 
: Campbells, though it seems he was on very friendly favo 
reas 
tine 
mor 
of tl 
. own piper was then a prisoner there; and knowing Tis 
his master’s boat, to warn him of his danger, he played fron 
: * Now,” said Seyton, “ I must once more draw a tune which he composed for the purpose ; and so Joye 
: your attention to my demand. I claim this—tlady, if accurately did the sound correspond with the mean- 5 
ing, that Coll understood the intention, and avoided hig! 
the castle. as 
After the defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh, and imp 
the retreat of his son Alexander to Ireland, Coll was rity 
left in command of the Castle of Dunaovaig, the an- dea 
cient seat of the Macdonalds of Islay. The garrison Sow 
consisted of 150 men; but the pi which conveyed — 
Wt 
Jua 
lowing : The assassin of Henry III. was Frere Jacques Mo 
Clement, and it was soon discovered that the letters of oa 
Restoration, when Argyle was brought to trial, he 
| to be put on a surroun yt 
nter sea, to perish without food or water. He denied all , 
knowledge of any such thing; and the proof on this the 
point does not appear satisfactory, nor could we find ahi 
any tradition in that country of such an atrocious En 
action. kill 
: ting a manager over this pr y- Besides Psi Coll was committed to the cus’ xe CA of 
Thich, Mr Vivian himself has arrived st Btabroek—" 
Superseded or not, Mr Vivian shall not lose his pro heraldry by, ones 
or r not pro- ‘ » was ive ana- 
{ perty. Do conr date, fellows,” added he, addressing | gram, Men's Herald! Perhaps the happiest of wi 
the slaves. “Seize upon that woman, in the name of Lo fa’ 
| vour master, Vivian. singular person and occasion. Lady Davies, t t cause to repent his lenity. 
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rgyle charged him with misconduct ; 
and dreading the well-known severity of his chief, 

denied it. Argyle swore that if Coll 
should be found at large, the captain would be severely 
punished, and a messenger was dispatched to ascertain 
the fact. Dunstaffnage being at Inverary at the 
time, ordered his foster-brother to set off with all 
speed, and outrun the other, which he did; and on 
coming in sight of the castle, he cried out, Coll in 
irons! Coll in irons! Coll was oceupied in superin- 
tending the shearing of corn at the time, and was the 
first who heard the cries. Conjecturing what the 
cause might be, he instantly retired to his dungeon, 
and with his own hands put on the irons. He was 
soon after this brought to trial before the Sheriff of 
Argyle, in the castle where he was confined. Mac- 

y had been on the 

side, was one of the jury; and wishing to ener is 


resent 


die, and was executed, by hanging from the mast of 
his own laid across the cleft of a rock. He suf- 
fered death without dismay, requesting that his body 
might be laid so near that of his friend the captain of 
Dunstaffnage, that they might exchange snuff-boxes 
in their graves; and this request was complied with. 
The fate of Colkittoch was amply avenged : at the Re- 
storation, his death and sufferings formed some of the 
most — and fatal charges against the Marquis of 
Argyle. 
ll’s execution took place in 1647. 


THE PATRIOTIC SHOEMAKER. 
Mr Timotuy Bennett, a shoemaker, resided in the 


village 
Thames, through Bushy Park (a royal demesne), had 
been for many years shut up from the eee This 
honest Englishman, “ unwilling,” as said, “to 
the worse than he it,” a 
wyer upon the practicability of recovering this road, 
and the probable expense of a legal process. “I have 
seven hundred ” said this honest i 
“ which I sh be willing to bestow upon this at- 
tempt. It is all I have, and has been saved 
along course of honest industry.” The lawyer in- 
formed him that no such sum would be necessary to 
to proceed with vigour in prosecution of this 
fhe elim. In the meantime, Lord Halifax, ranger 
of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and sent for him. An excellent engraving 
of Mr Bennett is still extant, which represents him of 
a firm and complacent aspect, sitting down in the atti- 
tude of his conversation with his Lordship. The in- 
scription beneath the eres is, “ Timothy Ben- 
nett, of Hampton-Wi iddlesex, Shoemaker, aged 
75.” “And who are you?” inquired his Lo 
“that have the assurance to meddle in this affair ?” 
“My name, my Lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoemaker, 
of Hampton. Wick. I remember, an’t please your 
Lordship, when I was a young man, sitting at my 
work, the people cheerfully pass by to Kingston mar- 
ket; but now, my Lord, they are forced to go round 
about, through a hot sandy road, ready to faint be- 
neath their burd and I am ‘ unwilling (it was his 
favourite expression) to leave the world worse than I 
found it.’ This, my Lord, I humbly represent, is the 
reason of my conduct.” “ , you are an imper- 
tinent fellow,” replied his Lordship. However, upon 
more mature oe being convinced or the equity 
of the claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat, 
“Lorp Hatirax, the NoBLeEMAN, nonsuited by 
Timotny Bennett, the SHo—EMAKER,” he desisted 
from his opposition, and opened the road, which is en- 
joyed, wi t molestation, to this day: he died 1756. 
Such a disinterested instance of public virtue is 
highly worthy of being recorded ; and though it may 
not be in the power of every one to suggest valuable 
improvements, or to confer lasting benefits on poste- 
rity, yet each may, like the patriotic Bennett, en- 
deavour, at least, not to leave world worse than he 
Sound it.—Crispin Anecdotes. 


THE ORIGINAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Wuew Captain Watling and his compan from 
Juan Fernandez three before, had left a 
Mosquito Indian on the island, who was out hunting 
goats when the alarm came. This Mosquito-man, 
named William, was the first and the true Robinson 


i 


killed three goats, dressed them with cabbage of 

the cabbage-tree, to have a feast ready on the arrival 

Robin leaped to the land, and 

up his coun em 

in turn prosersted of fren, whe fined 


him up, and they renewed their embraces. “ We stood 
with diene” says Dampier, “ to behold thesurprise, 
tenderness, and solemnity of their interview, which 
was exceedingly affecting on both sides; and when 
these their ceremonies of civility were over, we also 
that stood gazing at them drew near, each.of us em- 
bracing him we had found here, who was overjoyed 
to see so many of his old friends, come hither, as he 
thought, purposely to fetch him.” 

At the time William was abandoned, he had with 
him in the woods his gun and knife, and a small quan- 
tity of powder and shot. As soon as his ammunition 
was expended, by notching his knife into a saw he cut 
up the barrel of his gun into pieces, which he con- 
verted into harpoons, lances, and a long knife. To ac- 
complish this he struck fire with his gun-flint and a 
piece of the barrel of his gun, which he hardened for 
this purpose in a way he had seen practised by the 
Buccaneers. In this fire he heated his pieces of iron, 
hammered them out with stones, sawed them with his 
jagged knife, or grinded them to an edge, and tem- 
pered them ; “ which was no more than these Mos- 
quito-men were accustomed to do in their own coun- 
try, where they make their own fishing and striking 
instruments without either forge or anvil, though they 
spend a —— deal of time about them.” Thus fur- 
nished, William supplied himself with goats’ flesh and 
fish, though, till his instruments were formed, he had 
been compelled to eat seal. He built his house about 
a half-mile from the shore, and lined it snugly with 
goat-skins, with which he also spread his couch or bar- 
becue, which was raised two feet from the floor. As 
his clothes wore out, he supplied this want also with 
goat-skins, and, when first seen, he wore nothing save 
skin about his waist.—Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 
TRAVELLING through the Barrens of Kentucky, in 
the month of November, I was jogging on one after- 
noon, when I remarked a sudden and strange dark- 
ness rising from the western horizon. Accustomed 


as fast as possible to the 
lace of shelter; but it would not do; the animal 
new better than I what was forthcoming, and, in- 
stead of going faster, so nearly stopped, that I re- 
marked he placed one foot after another on the ground 
with as much precaution as if walking on a smooth 
sheet of ice. I thought he had suddenly foundered, 
and, speaking to him, was on the point of dismount- 
ing and leading him, when he all of a sudden fell a- 
ing piteously, hung his head, spread out his four 
ae to save Limself from falling, and stood stock 
still, continuing to groan. I thought my horse was 
about to die, and would have sprung from his back 
had a minute more elapsed, but at that instant all the 
shrubs and trees began to move from their very roots, 
the ground rose and fell in successive furrows, like the 
ruffied waters of a lake, and I became bewildered in 
my ideas, as I too plainly discovered that all this awful 
commotion in nature was the result of an earthquake. 

I had never witnessed any thing of the kind before, 
although, like every other person, I knew of earth- 
quakes by description. But what is description com- 
pared with the reality? Who can tell of the sensa- 
tions which I experienced-when I found myself rocking 
as it were on my horse, and with him moved to and 
fro like a child in a cradle, with the most imminent 
danger around, and expecting the ground every mo- 
ment to open, and — to my eye such an abyss as 
might engulf myself and all around me? The fearful 
convulsion, however, lasted only a few minutes, and 
the heavens again brightened as quickly as they had 
become obscured ; my horse brought his feet to the 
natural position, raised his head, and galloped off as 
if loose and frolicking without a rider. 

I was not, however, without apprehension 
respecting my family, from which I was yet man 
miles distant, fearful that where they were the sh 
might have caused greater havock than I had wit- 
nessed. I gave the bridle to my steed, and was glad 
to see him appear as anxious to get home as myself. 
The pace at which he accomplished this 
sooner than I had expected, and I found, with much 
pleasure, that hardly any greater harm had taken 
place than the apprehension excited fur my own safety. 

Shock succeeded shock almost every day or night 
for several weeks, diminishing, however, so Pe 
as to dwindle away into mere vibrations of the earth. 


slighter shocks which place when I was at a 
friend’s house, where I had gone to enjoy the merri- 
ment that, in our western country, attends a wedding. 
supper over, and the 

became the order of the mo- 
ment. This was merrily followed up to a late hour, 
when the party retired to rest. We were in what is 


wi » one of 
Sod "The oweer wes 


a physician, and in one corner were not only his lan- | to obtain toleration 


cets, tourniquets, amputating knives, and other san- 
guinary apparatus, but all drugs which he em- 
ployed for the relief of his patients, arranged in jars 
and phials of different sizes. These had some days 
before made a narrow escape from destruction, but 
had been fortunately preserved by closing the doors 
of the cases in which they were contained. 

As I have said, we all retired to rest, some to 
dream of sighs and smiles, and others to sink into 
oblivion. Morning was fast approaching, when the 
rumbling noise that precedes the earthquake began so 
loudly, as to waken and alarm the whole party, and 
drive them out of bed in the greatest consternation. 
The scene which ensued it is impossible for me wo de- 
scribe, and it would require the humorous pencil of 
Cruickshank to do justice to it. Fear knows no 
restraints. Every person, old and young, filled 
with alarm at the creaking of the log-house, and ap- 
prehending instant destruction, ed wildly out to 
the grass enclosure fronting the building. full 
moon was slowly descending from her throne, covered 
at times by clouds that rolled heavly along, as if to 
conceal from her view the scenes of terror which pre- 
vailed on the earth below. On the grass-plat we all 
met, in such condition as rendered it next to impossi- 
ble to discriminate any of the party, all huddled to- 
gether in a state of almost perfect nudity. The earth 
waved like a field of corn before the breeze; the birds 
left their perches, and flew about not knowing whither ; 
and the r, recollecting the danger of his galli- 
pots, ran to his shop-room, to prevent their dancing 
off the shelves to the floor. Never for a moment did 
he think of closing the doors, but, spreading his arms, 
jumped about the front of the cases, pushing back 
here and there the falling jars, with so little success, 
however, that before the shock was over, he had lost 
nearly all he possessed. 

The shock at length ceased, and the frightened fe- 
males, now sensible of their dishabille, fled to their 
several apartments. The earthquakes produced more 
serious consequences in other places. Near new Ma- 
drid, and for some distance on the Mississippi, the 
earth was rent asunder in several places, one or two 
islands sunk for ever, and the inhabitants fled in dis- 
may towards the eastern shores.—Audubon's Ameri- 
can Ornithology 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
GORDON. 

Tue Gordon family affords a lively instance of what 
is by no means uncommon in Scottish family history 
—a race of Norman lineage, which has gradually ac- 
quired, in no very remote times, the character of High- 
land chiefship. The founder of the race, a settler from 
England, possessed, in the reign of David I. (1123-56), 
the lands of Gordon, in Berwickshire, from which he 
probably took his name. Sir Adam de Gordon, in 
the time of Bruce, is found a powerful Baron. In 
reward for his services to Bruce, he obtained a royal 
grant of the lands of S ie, in Banffshire, which 
has ever since been the principal residence of the 
family. With a natural attachment to local p 

sions, the names Gordon and Huntly, which belonged 
to their lands in Berwi ire, were tranferred to 
aon hee their northern territory. The last of the 
ine, another Sir Adam de Gordon, fell at the battle 
of Homildon Hill, in 1402, and his is entbalmed 
in the drama by Sir Walter Scott, styled (picen i 


which his successors have been so much distingui : 
an influence derived exclusively, it will be observed, 
from the possession or superiority of lands, and from 
second 

of Huntly, married the sister of the King, and 
was the father of that Lady Catherine Gordon who 
became the wife of Perkin Warbeck, as well as of Sir 
William Gordon of Gicht, whose family ended in the 
OS ae The immense estates of the 
of Huntly, with the power they possessed of 


ed to that Princess to her in the government 
without any toleration of the reformed doctrines ; bu. 
she thought it safest to in with the Protestants, 


333 
| 
| 
he then espoused, asked Coll if he had been pH | ! 
at the battle of Inverlochy ; the prisoner boldly re- ‘ 
plied, “ By my baptism ! Iwas so, Carle, and did more | 
service there than thyself.” He was condemned to 
| | 
| 
| 
village of Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in Surrey. ee 
| 
to our heavy storms of thunder and rain, I took no ; 
more notice of it, as I thought the speed of my horse | 
might enable me to get under shelter of the roof 1] 
of an acquaintance, who lived not far distant, before | . 
it should come up. I had proceeded about a mile, 
when I heard what I imagined to be the distant rum- 
bling of a violent tornado, on which I spurred my 
| 
gh 
2 
in 
Me 
vas 
ery 
the | gra ) aldon 1s aug ter eirese 
al | marrying a Seton, the true line of the Gordons was 
Y lost, though the name was still retained. Alexander, 
2 the son of this pair, was elevated from his territorial 
oe | style of Lord of Gordon, to the title of Earl of Huntly, 
| by King James II., in 1449. 
his adherent of the royal cause against the ious 
His Douglases and Crawfords. Having obtained a grant : 
i of the lordship of Badenoch, which forms a large dis- 
yea | trict in the centre of the Highlands, he laid the foun- 
| 80 
ane 
| 
and 
was 
an- 
ison 
nce 
“4 | marsballing a their tenants an dependants in war- 
~ | like array, rendered them so very powerful, that, but 
a | for the remoteness of their residence alone, they must 
foot | have been at all times the leading noblemen of the 
he country. George, the fourth Earl, was at the head of 
he 1800, THE r lo the Catholic interest in Queen Mary’s time, and offer- ; 
dow Immediately on approaching the island, Dampier and 
‘ he a few of William’s old friends, together with a Mos- | Strange to say, I for one became so accustomed to the 
¥ all feeling as rather to enjoy the fears manifested by 
this others. I never can forget the effects of one of the ; ; = 
find The turbulence of the Earl 
untly ended fatally ; he was killed in rebellion 
nglish vessels by the way they were worked. he had Notwithstanding this 
in of his son, the fifth Earl, was a partisan of the Queen in : 
al her latter and evil days. Nor fora hundred and fifty 
Phat years did they forsake this faith, or abandon the Torr 
— politics which formerly used to be always connecty 
— troubles in the reign of James VI., by his endeavours 
nity. for the ancient faith, and his in. 
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1500 created him M uis of Huntly, being the firs: 
Peer of that rank in the ki This nobleman 

a favourite with Charles I, as he had 
King James, but was not so well fitted to 


shine in the more i court of the former mo- 


here every Dody bowed to < 
in those days, as it has been since, the po- 
and highly appropriate title for this Highland 
his descendants. In 1636, the first Mar- 
honours and estates to George, second 
ter many zealous efforts in favour of 
harles I., was beheaded by the Maiden at Edin- 
March 22, 1649; chiefly, it was said, at the 
nstigation of his brother-in-law, the Marquis of Ar- 
syll. Four sens of this nobleman a them- 
selves in the cause of ty; and one of his daughters, 
marrying a Polish leman, was ancestress to the 
unfortunate Prince Czartorinski. His dson 


zt 
= 
= 
2 


The Catholicism, however, was resigned about a cen- 
tury ago, in uence, it is said, of a rustic jest. 
A tenant on the estate had experienced some neglect 
at the hands of his Grace's factor ; at last, he applied 
to the Duke personally, by whom he was very quickly 
redressed. hing a glimpse, on this occasion, of 
the images within the Emily chapel, he asked what 
they were. The Duke answered that these were the 
representations of certain holy men, to whom good 
Catholics were accustomed to apply for intercession 
with the Deity. “Such nonsense !” said the honest 
farmer ; “ would it not be far better to do as I have 
been doi to the laird himsell ?” It is said 
that this was the proximate cause of the conversion of 
the family. The late Duke, Alexander, who died in 
1828, was the fourth possessor of the ducal title ; and 
it is remarkable, that he had possessed it for the space 
of about seventy-six years, having succeeded his father 
in 1752. He married, in 1767, his celebrated Duchess, 
Jane, second daughter of Sir William Maxwell of 
Monreith—one of the most sprightly, elegant, and 
fascinating women of her time; an eminent favourite 
of the highest class of British society for nearly half a 
century, and who lived to see three daughters married, 
each toan English Duke, and one toa Marquis. The 
mt Duke, who, as Marquis of Huntly, distin- 
ished himself highly in the late war, and was, in 
807, created a British Peer, isa High Tory. As a 
man anda landlord, he is greatly respected. From his 
want of issue, the title, dissevered from a large = 
of the estates, will probably descend to the 1 of 
Aboyne, a cadet of the du 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
WASHINGTON. 

Ovr young readers who have followed us through 
the various accounts presented to their notice, of men 
of genius and perseverance rising from the most hum- 
ble situations in life to places of honourable distinc- 
tion, will now be gratified in ing a sketch of the 
life of one who, from the condition of a private gentle- 
man, attained the highest situation in his country, 
and died with the extraordinary reputation of having 
preserved integrity of principle and genuine simplicity 
of character to the close of his career. 

George Washington was born in Westmoreland 
county, in the North American colony of Virginia, on 
the 234 of February 1732, and was grandson of 
John Washington, a gentleman of south of Eng- 
land, who, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, emigrated to this province. The education of 
rug Washington extended only to the reading of 
of the more practical branches of 
” i His inclinations, it seems, led him to 
whopt a sea life, and, when very young, he obtained 
tne commission of midshipman in the British navy, 
bos was soon induced to relinquish that service, by 
ptessing entreaties of his . After this, he en- 
tered upon the business of land-surveying, and was 
remarked for his diligence and expertness, but parti- 
early for a certain gravity and dignity of demeanour, 
tnat would have graced years, and a more ele- 


per 
vued station. In this humble sphere, however, his 
his expe: 


countrymen seem early to have 


city ; for, when only nineteen years of age, he was 
pointed one of the adjutants-general of the Vir- 
ginia militia, with the rank of major. But the opinion 
d and capacity was still more i- 

cuously displayed by his appointment as envoy to 
French commandant on = Ohio, to remonstrate 
against certain encroachments of his troops upon the 
province of Virginia. Upon his return, he published 
a very clear and interesting account of this arduous 
mission, and was immediately appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment which had been ordered to 
proceed against the French, the answer of the com- 
mandant not having proved satisfactory. He had not 
led far, when the command devolved upon him 
y the death of the colonel, and his services in this 
campaign obtained the thanks of the legislature of 
Virginia. Soon after, he resigned his commission, in 
consequence of certain regulations which he thought 
derogatory to the officers of the provincial troops, and 
retired to Mount Vernon, an estate on the banks of 
the Potomac, to which he had lately succeeded by the 
death of his brother, purposing to devote hi to 

the occupations of a country life. 

His military bias, however, did not it him to 
remain long in retirement. He was invited once more 
to defend the frontiers of the provinces from the inva- 
sions of the French, and his conduct, ey « the whole 
expedition, was so much approved, that, only 
twenty-three years of age, he was soon com- 
mander of all the provincial troops of Virginia. The 
frontiers being in some measure secured from inva- 
sion, he again, in 1758, resigned his commission, 
amidst the applauses and regrets of his soldiers. 

Here might have terminated the military career of 

Washington, and he might have passed the 
remainder of his days in the quietude of rural affairs, 
but for the unfortunate quarrel which took place be- 
twixt Great Britain and her American possessions. 
It will here be necessary to explain to our juvenile 
friends the origin and nature of this distressing dis- 
pute. For a considerable period Great Britain 
sessed a large tract of territory in the North American 
continent, divided into colonies or separate jurisdic- 
tions, the inhabitants of which being chiefly emigrants 
from this country, were governed by English laws, 
and guaranteed that civil and religious liberty com- 
mon to ordinary British subjects. Each of these 
colonies had a local parliament or assembly of dele- 
of its own, presided over by a governor appointed 

y the British ministry. One of the understood - 
lations in managing these distant countries was, that 
should contribute no taxes to Britain ; but it 
having happened in the course of time, that the Bri- 
tish treasury stood much in need of a supply of money, 
our ministry and parliament resolved on exacting cer- 
tain taxes or duties from the American colonists, 
These taxes, we are informed, would have been freely 
contributed by the Americans, provided they had been 
granted the power of sending representatives to Bri- 
tain to sit in parliament; but this proposal being 
strenuously refused, through a fear of its leading to 
further changes in the British legislature, the result 
was, that the Americans refused to pay any taxes what- 
ever, and in a short time opposed their exaction b 
force. All men are now of opinion that the Briti 
government at this period acted with extreme impro- 
es ; nevertheless, the nation at the time rushed 
ttn tl into a war with the colonies, expecting 
peer to quell all opposition to the laws. As for the 
mericans, they sagaciously prepared for the struggle. 

In constructing an army for the defence of the pro- 
vinces, the Americans bestowed the command of the 
forces on George Washington, of whose military ta- 
lents and prudence they had already seen many proofs, 
No man in any age or country ever filled a more 
arduous station than that in which he was now placed. 
He was called to defend an extensive country just be- 
ginning the perilous experiment of self-government, 
altogether unpractised in war on a great scale, and 


his pr 


regular princi that success crowned his exer. 
tions. It is ed by all parties that the services 
of Washington in this grand oppres. 


more 
liant exploits ; but it must always be recollected 
in Washington's situation, not to be defeated was vic. 
tory. In the 
should di 


war was commenced on the l4th of June 1774, 
and, with greater or lesser vigour, was carried on for 
about eight years. Two years after its breaking out, 
on the 4th of July 1776, the colonists declared their in- 
dependence of the English crown, which was acknow- 
ledged by France in 1778, by Holland in 1782, but 

ot by the British parliament till the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1783. Yet, in thus securing the blessing of national 
liberty, the colonists, it seems, were by no means satis. 
fied. They broke out into parties ; di ion spread 
on all sides ; and had not the wisdom and patriotism of 


Washington suggested expedients to y the fer- 
ment and avert the , the Union of States would 
have been dissolved, national ruin and disgrace the 
consequence. 

Having given liberty to his country, Washington 
once more retired from public life to his paternal roof, 


followed by the fervent admiration of his countrymen. 
Unlike Cromwell, or Napoleon in later times, he had 
no desire to take advantage of his situation or popu- 
larity, and so secure the office, for life, of emperor, 
king, or protector. He freely renounced all official 
distinction, thereby offering an example of moral vir- 
tue quite case in the history of modern times, 


yette—a neh 
assisted in establishing the independence of the States, 
and who still survives—written soon after his arrival 
at Mount Vernon, gives a lively picture of his feelings, 
and breathes a fine spirit of philosophy. 

“ At length, my pe Marquis, I have hecome a 
private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, and un- 
der the shadow of my own vine and my own fig-tree. 
Free from the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes 
of public life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil 
enjoyments, of which the soldier, who is ever in pur- 
suit of fame—the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to pro- 
mote the welfare of his own, or the ruin of other 
countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all— 
and the courtier, who is always watching the counte- 
nance of his prince, in the hope of catching a gracious 
smile, can have very little conception. I have not 
only retired from ali public ag oy but am re- 
tiring within myself, and shall be able to view the 
solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life, with 

It satisfaction. Envious of none, I am deter- 
mined to be pleased with all, and move gently down 
the stream of life, until I sleep with my fathers.” 

During his retirement, objects of public utility still 


with no other resources than her spirit, against a na- 
tion of all the means, and strong with all 
the sinews of war, and able, by its command of the 
ocean, to carry its hostilities against any part of that 
extensive coast, which had drawn towards it the best 
part of the wealth and industry of the country. For 
a considerable period, his troops had no fire-arms but 
what they provided themselves; they had no tents, 
no magazines, no cavalry, no artillery, and scarcel 
any ammunition. So provided, or rather unprovi 

the best troops in the world would not have been able 
todo much; but when we consider the nature and 
description of the American armies, we must wonder 
that he was able to keep the field for a single campaign 
against the well-trained forces of Britain. 

The history of the war in America may be summed 
up in a few words. Instead of transporting lar, 
masses of men capable of crushing in an instant t 
united force of the colonists, the British ministry dis- 
patched small detachments of troops, who were inva- 
riably cut up in detail as they marched through the 
country, and on some occasions whole regiments had 
ignominiously to lay down their arms. In this species 
of inglorious war, which has afforded our American 
brethren some cause for boasting, Washington was 
equally conspicuous for his cool determination and 
courage in heat of conflict, and his mercy after 

, 80 as to win the applause of both friend and 
foe. he situation of the general was, moreover, one 


of difficulty. He experienced languor, insub- 
eke followers ; and it was 


pied his thoughts ; and it was not long before he 
formed, with his characteristic city, a plan of im- 
proving the internal navigation of the country. This 
plan was, to open as high as possible the great eastern 
rivers, and to connect them, by means of intermediate 
streams, with the Ohio: and h 


gover 

last it became evident to all that some alteration of 
the general system was indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of its pares, a convention was held under his 
auspices ; and the constitution whieh it formed having 
been adopted by the greater part of the States, he was, 
in April 1789, called to the office of First President, 
by the unanimous voice of the confederation. There 
is abundance of evidence that he accepted this office 
of chief magistrate of the United States with the 
greatest reluctance. He had ne ambition of hi 
place ; and, free from all presumption, this ly 
great man felt diffident of his capacity to ister, 

saved from ruin. “I bade adieu to Mount Ver- 
non, to private life, and domestic felicity,” says he, in 


cust 


freq 


whic 
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i trigues with Catholic powers for that purpose. only after he had the address to induce his coun’ with 
He it was the Earl of to establish a standing army, on something like word 
F dreadful piece of feudal revenge. Though frequently dispe 
z in open arms against King James, he was in reality Jess | 
; royal person. Tomes loved him very much, gave him sion were as great as ever were performed by any thou 
man 
t 
fo 
the 
injus 
endowments which gave him an unrivalled ascen. odior 
arc Pre | the minds of his countrymen ; which vern 
excited the surprise of the glittering circle, by omitting e him to keep a powerful enemy in awe with eonte 
that gesture which Sir Pertinax nia ol has fluctuating levies, whose defective constitution for to p 
caused the greater part of Englishmen to believe in bade the necessary severities of discipline; which muni 
he highest degree characteristic of their northern enabled him to awaken sentiments of honour and pa. woul 
neighbours. On being reminded of the omission, he state 
: begged the King’s pardon, and excused his want of lousies. In criticising his military conduct, we must few \ 
respect by saying, “he was just come from a place always keep in view his means; and if we cannot dis cond 
cover any single achievement of — brilliancy, oppa 
ous operations, w isplay penetration energy virtu 
po with uniform and unerring sagacity. Al. tutio 
though it was simply the redress of grievances relative utme 
: to taxation which prompted them to take up arms, as tions 
higher views. cone 
hi 
as th 
affer 
solid 
- - them 
George, the fourth Marquis, proved his loyal zeal by ~ - 
holding out Edinburgh Castle, after the Revolution, in hes 
favour of King James; and his wife afterwards, in all a 
the easy times of Queen Anne's Tory ministry, created pone 
| a vast sensation by presenting a Jacobite a openly oa 
{ to the Faculty of Advocates. This Marquisate was, coal 
i in 1684, converted by Charles II. into a Dukedom, prov 
when the title was changed from Huntly to Gordon. sligh 
The family throughout all the last century, and to the inn 
t hour, professed those Tory principles which it pe 
with such extraordinary consistency, 
ever since the division of opinion at the Reformation. ; 
an retaining no other rewar or his extraor mary 
services than his country’slove. The following letter 
= 
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of t 
nificent undertaking was to draw the States beyond wif 

; the Alleghany mountains into a closer connexion with pare 

; | those upon the Atlantic; and thus, by multiplying 157 
their commercial relations, to give stability and unity the’ 
; to those of a political natire. These beneficent nan 
=_) schemes of Washington have been fully accomplished. Ma 
' He was soon, however, called upon by a sense of duty int 

into more burdensome labows. The jealousies pre- 
vailing among the States threatened again to wreck side 
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an entry in his diary; “‘and, with a mind oppressed 
with more anxious and sensations than I have 
words to express, set out for New York, with the best 
dispositions to render service to my country, but with 
less hope of answering its ex se 

The duties of Washington's civil administration, 
though far less arduous than those of his military com- 
mand, yet required much of that fortitude and sa- 

ity which that command so conspicuously displayed. 
To re-establish credit, and provide for the debts of 
the Union, when there was every desire to profit by 
injustice, and where taxation was both difficult and 
odious—to give stability and energy to a new go- 
vernment, encountered in its first operations by the 
contending interests of thirteen separate States—and 


y 
oppose the prosperity of nations, and the peace of the 
world. in nclding the officers of his government, in 
virtue of the powers committed to him by the consti- 
tution, he is universally allowed to have dcplayed the 
utmost disinterestedness. No prejudices, no affec- 
tions, no interests, were seen to interfere with his 
great duty, to call to the t of a nation’s 
from nation has most to 
hope. His addresses to people and to Congress— 
ae iament of the American States is called— 


from the Presidency, which he twice enjoyed, only 
two years. He died on the 14th of December 1799, 
of an inflammation in the oceasioned by a 
slight rain to which he had been exposed the preced- 
ing day. Soon after the disease he fore- 
saw he would die; and he met his fate with his ac- 
customed fortitude. 
The personal 
man was noble and commanting; and it has been 
remarked, i i 
calculated to produ 


which it was was never ef- 


e was reserved 


i for clearness and solidity. His personal ha- 


bits were exceedingly temperate, and the purity of | of 


his morals was never questioned. In short, to use 
tem one an 4 so W un- 
with ony is hardly to be found in the 
poges of history.” By all classes of citizens in the 
nited States, the memory of George Washington is 
cherished above that of all other patriots, while his 
name serves as a lasting incitement to the nation to 
ee its institutions unimpaired to a distant pos- 
terity. 


SCOTTISH CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
WITCHCRAFT AND POISONING—KATHERINE ROSS 
LADY FOWLIS. 

Tus woman, daughter of Ross of Balnagown, was the 
second wife of the fifteenth Baron of Fowlis; and the 
object of her crimes was to destroy her stepsons Ro- 
bert and Hector Monro, with about thirty of their 
principal kinsmen, in order that her own children 
might succeed to the possessions of their father, which 
were consid and lay in the counties of Ross, 
Sutherland, and Inverness. Her brother, psy: 


arjory Campbell, called the young Lady wn, 
marked cua victim, whose the Fowlls 

the s longing to the Fow! 
family, might pave the way for his marriage with the 
wife of Robert Monro, the young laird. Their schemes 
were brought into active operation in the summer of 
1577. In the end of November of that year, four of 
their i Agnes Roy, Catherine Ross in Ca- 
north, William MacGillievorie-dam, and Thomas 
MacKane More MacAllan MacEvoch, were 
in a justice court held in the cathedral kirk of 
convicted, and burnt. One of the judges who pre- 
sided at this trial was Robert Monro, the husband of 


were inst. 


home again. 
What kind of “ lawburrows” it was that existed at 
that time, of force enough to effect « reconciliation in 
such circumstances, is not explained, and we are to- 
tally at a loss to conjecture. Lady Fowlis seems to 
have lived unmolested during the rest of the life of 
the old baron ; and even the og es for whose 
destruction she had perseveringly red, made no 


exertion to bring her to justice. He, however, en-! and 


joyed the family estates only from November 1588 to 
October 1 His brother Hector, on succeeding 
him, procured a commission for the punishment of 
certain witches and sorcerers, which was understood 
to be aimed at his stepmother ; but before he had time 
to act upon the power thus granted, she had influence 
enough to obtain a suspension of the commission ; 
and it was not till the July of 1590, thirteen years af- 
ter the ration of the crimes, that she was brought 
to trial at instance. The evidence mainly rested 
upon seems to have been the notoriety of the facts, 
and the confession of the accomplices; each count of 
the indictment closes with a reference to the record of 
the process before the provincial court, with the occa- 
sional addition of “ as is notour,” “ as is manifest be 
the haill countrie of Roiss,” or words to that effect. 
The verdict was favourable to the accused; but Mr 
Pitcairn is of opinion that her escape was owing to 
her powerful interest. ‘ The inquest,” he says, 
“ bears all the of a selected or packed jury, 
being in a very inferior rank and station of life to the 
con to the usual custom.” It is also to 
remarked, several individuals who had been 
summoned as jurymen did not come forward, and 
were, in consequence, “ unlawit,” or fined in the sum 
of forty pounds (Scots). Their failure to answer the 
citation may not improbably have been a discreet wa 
of avoiding the inconveniences that might have f 
lowed, had they passed upon the assize, and given their 
voice against a person of influence like the Lady 
Fowlis. The dittay or indictment is the only part of 
the proceedings which is preserved ; indeed as read- 
ing of it seems to have constituted the whole case of 
the prosecutor, and the simple denial of the “ samin 
and the haill poyntis thereof,” the whole case for the 
accused ; after which the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. The acquittal which followed was no doubt 
such as any modern jury, with no better proof before 
them, would instantly acquiesce in ; but this can scarce 
be held a presumption of the innocence of the party, 
we are now habituated to an entirely different 
manner of leading evidence ; and if the whole tribe of 
ancient evildoers, whose crimes were neither few nor 
trivial, were arraigned, according to the forms and 
practice of their own times, before a court of the nine- 
teenth century, not a single conviction could be ob- 
tained. But to come to the matter against Lady Fowlis. 

The first method adopted to compass the deaths of 
the persons who stood in the way of her ambition, was 
to form figures to represent the young Laird of Fowlis 
and the young Lady Balnagown, which were shot 
at with elf-arrows, in conformity with the belief that, 
if these charmed weapons struck the typical bodies, 
the wounds would be felt in their real bodies, and pro- 
dnce invisibly the desired effect. For the performance 

the n rites, a meeting of three witches took 
fore in the house of Christian Ross at Canorth, 

ristian herself heing one of them, Lady Fowlis an- 
other, and third, Marjory MacAllester, a of peui- 
liar eminence, distinguished also by the name of Los- 
kie Loncart, which was probably conferred upon her 
by the second or diabolic baptism, to which the rest 
had not attained. Having constructed two images of 
clay, they placed them on the north side of the west- 
ern chamber, and Loskie, two elf-arrows, 
delivered one to Christian Ross, who stood by with it 
in her hand, while, with the other, Lady Fowlis shot 
twice at the figure of Lady Balnagown, and Loskie 
three times at that of Robert Monro, without success. 
In the meantime the im not having been properly 
compacted, crumbled to pieces; and their purpose being 
thus thwarted for the present, the un’ wed convo- 
cation broke up, Loskie Loncart having engaged, at 
the command of Lady Fowlis, to make two other fi- 
gures. MacGillievorie-dam seems now to have been 
taken into their counsels ; and, by his advice, an image 
in butter of the young Laird of Fowlis was placed 
by the side of the wall in the same western chamber 
of Canorth, and sho at eight times with an elf-arrow 
by Loskie, without effect. This was on the 2d July 
1577; and, nothing discouraged by repeated failures, 
a clay figure of the same person was constructed on the 
6th, when the indefatigable Loskie discharged the elf- 
arrow twelve times, sometimes reaching the image, but 
never rapes. | it. The other two hags stood by, 
anxiously watehing for a successful shot, Christian 
Ross having provided three quarters of fine linen cloth 
to be bound about the typical corpse, which was to 
have been interred opposite the gate of the Stank of 
Fowlis, in order to complete the enchantment by a full 
representation of every circumstance which they were 
desirous of producing as its consequence. The main 
part of the rite, however, consisted in the infliction of 
a wound ; and this not having been accomplished, they 
desisted from the vain labour. 

What are called elf-arrow heads, as the reader is pro- 
bably aware, are pieces of flint chipped into the shape 
of a barb with serrated edges, used by our barbarian 
ancestors for mutual destruction in the absence of the 
more effective weapons which civilization contrives for 
the same purpose. They are sometimes dug up in con- 
siderable quantities together, and were long thought 
by the to be of fairy n, and to de- 
stroying powers without the infliction a visible 
wound ; & if a man or beast were seized with any 
disease atte with unusual symptoms, it was im- 
mediately coricluded that they were elf-shot. Even 
till within a few years of the present day, when cattle 
were grievously tormented with flies in the summer, 

galloped it in a distracted manner to get rid 


—— ES 
of them, it was no unusual thing to hear exclamations 


of “ What can be the matter with the beasts ? They're 
surely elf-shot !” the impression being, that were 
consumed by some invisible smart that preyed upon 
the vitals, and drove them about in maddened flight. 
Lady Fowlis was so eager to obtain one of these arrow 
is, that she sent four messages to John MacNilland 
in oe who possessed one, and who was at last 
ind to pay her a visit at Fowlis, and dispose of it 
for four shillings (Scots). Another messenger was 
dispatched to Tain, and procured a second from two 
women there, reputed witches, who had it in keeping. 
The more secret arts of witchcraft having fuiled to 
effect the desired ends, Lady Fowlis next had recourse 
to poison ; and numerous wert the consultations held 
to concoct drugs, and devise means for administer- 
. The same assistants figured as the chief 
ed this equally abominable work. A stoupful 
poisoned ale was mixed in the barn of Drum- 
nyn ; but opportunity not serving for its immediate 
use, it was kept three nights in the kiln ; ieee 
being leaky, by 1 
yomerny he prove the strength of which, Lady Fowlis 
caused her servant lad, Donald Mackay, to swallow it. 
The three confederates were assembled upon this ocea- 
sion, and as the draught did not kill the for, but only 
threw him into a state of stupor, Loskie Loncart was 
dismissed with an injunction to “mak ane pig-full of 
ranker ne.” The obedient hag prepared the 
potion, and sent it to her patroness, by whom it was 
delivered to her nurse, Mary More, to be conveyed to 
Angus Leith’s house, where the young Laird then was, 
that it might be employed for his destruction. Night 
was the time chosen for dispatching her on this errand ; 
she broke the vessel by the “ spilt the liquor, and 
wishing probably to ascertain nature of what had 
been entrusted to her under such circumstances of m 
tery, tasted it, and paid the forfeit of her curiosity with 
her life ; and what helps to show the deadly qualities of 
this preparation, the indictment adds, that “ the place 
quhair the said pig brak, the gers that grew upon the 
samin wes so heich by (beyond) the natour of uther 
t nather cow, ox, nor scheip ewir preavit 


tasted) thairof.” It were endless to detail all the 
traffickings and rs kept scouring the country 
to collect the requisite quantity of poison. Loskie 
Loncart was and maintained a whole summer 


in Christian Ross’s house, for the greater convenience 
of assisting to drug drinks, and devise means of ad- 
ministering them—MacGillievorie-dam was sent to 
consult the gipsies about the most effectual way of 
poisoning the young laird. He also purchased a 
quantity of the powder used to destroy rats. from a 
merchant in Elgin, and another portion ir Tain, and 
was by Lady Fowlis whether it 
would suit best to mix the ingredient with “ees, brose, 
or kale. No fitting opportunity seems to have oc- 
curred for administering any of the potions to Robert 
quhar, ng Balnagown’s » was prevailed u 

by the of two ells of grey cloth, 
twelve shillings and fourpence (Scots), to lend them 
his aid in accomplishing their pur on his mistress. 
That young lady being to entertain a party of friends 
one night at her house of Ardmore, a witch named 
Katherine Neynday carried poison thither to Mac- 
Farquhar, who strewed it on the principal dish, which 
was kidneys. This woman remained to witness the 
effects, and afterwards declared that she “‘ skunnerit,” 
or revolted, at the sight, which was “the sarest and 
maist cruell that evir scho saw, seing the vomit and 
vexacioun that was on the you a and 
her company.” The victim of rrible practices 
did not die immediately, but contracted a deadly sick- 
ness, “quhairin,” says the indictment, ““scho re- 
manis yet [that is, upwards of twelve years after tak- 
ing the poison] incurable.” 

Such were desperate means adopted by a lady 
of the 16th century to elevate her own children to the 
birthright of the elder sons of her husband. We 
might be apt to think that the affection was at least 
very strong which prompted her, for the benefit of 
her offspring, to engage in these odious practices, and 
to incur so t But this is a supposition 
founded upon modern notions of the atrocity ef 
her guilt. Ifa woman now were to meditate murder 
for the space of a year, and to use all that time in un- 
wearied endeavours to carry her purpose into exe- 
cution, risking constantly, for so long a time, the in- 
famy and the penalty of discovery, while, even if her 
design succeeded, the principal advantage was to be 
reaped by her son and brother, we must accord to her 
the character of being disinterestedly and heroically 
wicked. But in the time of Lady Fowlis, crime was 
not so repulsive in itself, nor so fatal in its conse- 
quences. The daring requisite for its perpetration 
was, therefore, not so great. Men's minds, in place 
of revolting at the idea of depriving a fellow-being of 
life, were familiar with every form of murder: it was 


exposed the individual to the execration of no 
of blood-relation to the sufferer. 


named as privy to 
the of Lady Fowlis were numerous, and in- 
cluded ter of a baronet of her own name, 
whose interest in the matter seems to have been merely 
that of a connection, or, at most, of a clanswoman , 
and the bribes with which she purchased assistance 
wed secrecy wore of the paltslest bind. She provided 


— preserve the Ings Of peace to a rising com 
munity, when the misguided feelings of the people 4 ' 
would have precipitated a war, were efforts which 
statesmen are seldom called to make, and which but 
few would have been equal to perform. In his public 
afferd indubitable proofs of the purity, as well as the 
solidity of his principles; and it is impossible to read : 
them, and to trace mse as exemplified in the whole 
course of his public career, without admitting “ that 
he performed justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, public and private, of peace and 
war.” General Washington survived his retirement 
faced by of intercourse. 
in his manners, and unaffectedly modest. He was 
| hospitable, and his establishment expensive, but under 
exact regulation. He spoke with diffidence ; but his 
| letters to Congress, and his written addresses, are ad- : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
accomplishment of this diabolical purpose—a partici- | 7 
pation the more atrocious in his case, because his wife, : 
the principal instigator of the crimes, and father of 
famity whose lives Lady 
owlis, upon the discovery ness, fled into 
the county of Caithness. After remaining there for 
the space of three quarters of a year, her husband was the business of the next of kin to revenge it; but it 
persuaded, “ be lauburrous,” and by the influence o! ee 
ence the ease With which accomplices were found in 


them without any fear of disclosure. They 
were the offspring habit 

the effects of sudden starts of passion. Before the eye 
of sober investigation, the romance with which many 
of the bloody deeds of the olden time and of savage 
life are invested must vanish. The villain then had 
not to brave the risk of certain punishment, nor to cut 
himself off, as it were, from sympathy with his kind. 
The villain of civilized times acquires the courage to 
do both. If wedesire, therefore, to admire the beau 


dogged purpos 
med heart, finds itself withstood by al- 


SIR M. HALE. 

Tue character of Sir Matthew Hale as a judge was 
splendidly pre-eminent. His learning was profound ; 
his patience unconquerable; his integrity stainless. 
In de words of one who wrote with no friendly feeling 
towards him, “ his voice was oracular, and his person 
little less than adored.” The temper of mind with 
which he entered upon the duties of the bench is best 
exemplified in the following resolutions, which appear 
to have been composed on his being raised to the dig- 
nity of Chief Baron at the Restoration :— 

2 “ Things necessary to be continually had in remem- 

rance 


“ 1. That in the administration of justice I am in- 
trusted for God, the King, and country; and therefore, 

2. That it be done, 1. Uprightly; 2. Deliberately ; 
3. Resolutely. 

“3. That I rest not upon my own understanding 
or strength, but implore and rest upon the direction 
and strength of God. 

“4. That in the execution of justice I carefully lay 
aside my own passions, and not give way to them, 
however provoked. 
intent upon the business I am 
about, remitting all cares ts as un- 
seasonable and interrupti 

“ 6. That I suffer not m 
any judgment at all, till 

ies be heard. 


parties 

“7. That I never engage m in the beginning 
of any cause, but reserve unprejudiced till the 
whole be heard. “Sa 

“8. That in business capi my nature 
prompt me to pity, yet to consider there is a pity also 
due to the country. 

“9. That I be not too rigid in matters purely con- 
sefentious, where all the harm is diversity of judg- 


ment. 

10. That I be not biassed with compassion to the 
poor, or favour to the rich, in point of justice. 

“11. That popular or court applause or distaste 
have no influence in any thing I do, in point of distri- 
bution of justice. 

“12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or 
think, so long as I keep myself exactly according to 
Itt “imsinals it be measuring in 

“13. If in eri is it bea cast, to in- 
cline to mercy and acquittal. 

* 14. In criminals that consist merely in words, 
where no more harm ensues, moderation is no in- 


justice. 
“15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, 
ere T solicitations, of what 
depend- 


to be prepossessed with 
whole business and both 


justice. 
“16. To abhor all 
kind soever, and by » in matters 


ing. 
“17. To charge my og 1. Not to interpose 

ir known fees; 3. to give any undue prece- 
dence to causes; 4. 

“ 18. To be short and sparing at meals, that I may 
be the fitter for business.” 

Under the influence of resolutions like these, the 
conduct of Hale on the bench appears to have eer al- 
Bet 


CORK. 

Mawy persons see corks used daily without know- 
ing whence come these exceedi useful materials. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of bark of the cork-tree, 
a species of the oak beg Ft wild in the countries 
in the south of Europe. tree is peer Sporn 
of its bark at about fifteen years old, but re strip- 
ping it off, the tree is not cut down, as in the case of 
the oak. It is taken while the tree is ah ng; a 
the operation may be repeated every ei or nin 
a the quality of the tork continuing each time to 
mprove as the of the tree increases. When the 
bark is taken off, it is singed in the flame of a strong 
fire; and, after being soaked for a considerable time 
in water, it is placed under heavy weights, in order 
to render it straight, Its extreme lightness, the ease 
with which it may be compressed, and its elasticity, 
are properties so peculiar to this substance, that no 
efficient substitute for it has yet been discovered. The 
valuable properties of cork were known to the Greeks 
and Romans, who employed it for all the purposes for 
which it is used at present, with the exception of 
stopples for bottles—the ancients mostly employing 
cement for closing the mouths of vessels. The Egy 
tians are said to have made coffins ef cork, which, 
being spread on the inside with a resinous substance, 
preserved dead bodies from decay. In modern times, 
cork was not generally used for stopples to bottles till 
about the close of the seventeenth century, wax being 
till then chiefly in use for that purpose. The cork 
imported into Great Britain is brought principally 
from Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The quantity an- 
nually consumed is upwards of 5000 tons. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
As Mr Thomson, with bis companion, was pro- 
ceeding across the uninhabited desert in South Africa, 
he met with the following adventure : — 
“ We proceeded on our course, over extensive plains, 
with numerous herds of game — quaggas, 
elands, gnoos, koodoos, hartebeests, gemsboks, and 
smaller antelopes, the movements of which helped to 
relieve our lonely journey. The gnoo here was of a 
larger size, and apparently different from that on the 
other side of the Cradock, being of a dark blue colour, 
and having a black bushy tail, instead of a white one. 
I observed also two sorts of hartebeests. As we 
travelled along, I observed my Hottentot continually 
looking out for the spoor (track) of human feet, being 
exceedingly anxious to get to some kraal before night ; 
but the only tracks he could discover were those of 
the wild animals above mentioned, and of their pursuer, 
the lion. The foot-prints of the latter were so fre- 
quent and so fresh, that it was evident these tyrants 
of the desert were numerous and near tous. Fre- 
derick also remarked to me, that wherever such numbers 
of the large game were to be seen, we might be certain 
lions were not far distant. ‘The numerous skeletons 
of animals scattered over the plain, presented sufficient 
proofs of the justness of our apprehensions, and these 
were soon confirmed by ocular evidence. We were 
jogging pensively along, the Hottentot with two horses 
about ten yards before me, I following with the other 
two. Frederick was nodding on his saddle, having 
slept little, I believe, the preceding night. In this 
posture, happening to cast my eyes on one side, I 
bebeld, with consternation, two monstrous lions, 
reclining under a mimosa bush, within fifteen yards of 
our path. They were reclining lazily on the ground, 
with half-opened jaws shewing their terrific fangs. I 
saw our danger, and was aware that no effort could 
save us, if these savage beasts should be tempted to 
make a spring. I collected myself, therefore, and 
moved on in silence, while Frederick, without per- 
ceiving them, rode quietly past. I followed him exactly 
at the same pace, keeping my eyes fixed upon the 
ing monsters, who remained perfectly still. When 
we had got about seventy or eighty yards from them, 
I rode gently up to Frederick, and, desiring him to 
look over his shoulder, shewed him the lions. But 
such a face of terror I never beheld, as be exhibited, 
on perceiving the danger we had so narrowly escaped. 
He was astonished, too, that he had not previously 
observed them, being, like most of his countrymen, 
very quick-sighted. He said, however, that I had 
acted very properly, in not speaking or evincing the 
least alarm, while passing the lions; for, if I bad, 
they would probably not have let us pass so quietly. 
Most likely, however, we owed our safety to their 
hunger being satiated, for they appeared to have been 
just devouring some animal they had killed, a quagga, 
as it seemed to me, from the hurried glance I had in 
passing.” 


WATCHMEN OF STOCKHOLM. 

Tue appearance of the watchmen in Stockholm is 
most grotesque. ir dress consists entirely of the 
skins of animals, and they walk constantly in pairs, 
ing in their hands a curious instrument for seiz- 

ing culprits who may endeavour to escape from them. 
It is so contrived as to shut fast about the neck, being 
plied below the back part of the head, and becomes 
tighter the more the person caught struggles to get 
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STANZAS 
Written in the Churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire. 
By Hersert Know Les. 


one for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


Methinks it is good to be here, 

If thou wilt let us build—but for whom ? 
Nor Elias nor Moses $ F 

But the shadows of eve encompass with 

The abode of the dead, and the place of the 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah, no! 


To Beauty? Ah, no! she 
Nor knows the foul worm that he trets 
skin that, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 
Shall we build to the pu of Pride 

the proud? 


To Riches? Alas, "tis in vain; 

Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 

And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid, 

Save the tinsel that shin®s on the dark coffin 
To the pleasures which Mi 
The revel, the laugh, and the ? 

Ah! here board! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love? 

Ah, no! They have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above : 

F brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet, none have saluted, and none have replied. 
Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve; 
Not a sob, not a sigh, meets mine ear, 

Which Com ion itself could relieve. 

Ah! sweetly slumber, nor love, , or fear, 
Peace ! peace! is the watchword, the only one here. 
Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, TA for his empire is known, 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which ensures :t fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, > 
Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 


ANECDOTE OF BURNS. 

One Sw morning, some time before Burns commenced 
author, when he and his brother Gilbert were going to the parish 
Tarbolton. got into company with an old man, a 
Moravian, travelling to Ayr. It was at time when the dispute 
between the Old and New Light ——— was making a great 
noise in the country; and Burns and old man, entering into 
conversation on the subject, differed in their —— about it, the 
old man defending the principles of the Old Light, and Burns 
those of the New = The disputants at eng grew very warm 
in the debate, and , finding that with his eloquence he 
could make his an’ ist, became a little acrimonious, 
and tauntingly exclai » **Oh! L suppose I have met with the 
Apostle Paul this morning.” ‘‘ No,” replied the old Moravian 
coolly, Paul; but I think I have 
pb those wild beasts which he says he fought with when 


ANIMAL LIFE. 

The following is a scale of the average duration of animal Hfe 
from the most celebrated writers on natural history :—A hare will 
live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8, an ass 30, a sheep 10, a ram 15, a 
dog from 14 to 20, a bu!l 15, an ox 20, swine 25, a pigeon 8, a 
turtledove 25, a partridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 100, a goose 100. 


THE ODD FAMILY. 
ta te rele of Wiiiiam the Third, there lived in Ipswich, in 
Suffolk, a family, which, from the number of liarities belong- 


boy in a quarrel, and Matthew was born with only three — 


um 
ed ; these, except David, were remarkably short, while 
Ezekiel was six feet two inches high at the age of nineteen; the 
stump-footed Jonas and the hum iked David wives of for- 
tune, but no girl would listen to the addresses of the rest. The 
‘ r was as black as jet, and the wife’s ey 


ild 
misfortune of — into a deep sawpit, where he was 
starved to death in the year 1701, and his wife, refusing all kind 
of sustenance, died in five days after him. In year 170, 
Ezekiel enlisted as a dier, and although he was afterwards 
wounded in twenty-three - ~ he recovered. Roger, James, 
Matthew, Jonas, and David, at different places on the same 

in 1713, and Solomon were drowned together im 
the Thames, in the year 1723. 


RS, as Agents for the sale of Chambers’ Journal, and the 
Cyclopeedia, are respectfully inf d, that, after the 
present week, no copies of these works will be sent out on 
Sale, and that all orders will be considered as specific, 
unless countermanded immediately. The great increase in the 
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hy executed by W. & R. Caampegns; stereotypes 
by Taomas ALLAN, Jun., Caledonian Mereury Office, Edin- 


burgh ; and printed a and Evaws, Bouverie 


- lodgings in the houses of her adherents, for some | 
yy whom she wished to have near her, for the better | 
; : maturing of her schemes. The cook of young Lady 
&§ more than a shirt, and a shilling sterling! The fidelity ta 
4 of Christian Ross was bespoken, by reminding her at. 
that she ought not to reveal any thing against one who 
was her lady and mistress. of the 
eld with “ene halt of mail” MacGillievorie- | 
riated six and eightpence (Scots money 
~ pty to be expended in the purchase of poison ; a. "they would pin hiss below : 
at other times, however, this person was conciliated Ir s dark narrow cave, and, begirt with celd elay, 
prong 16s. ‘Lo the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 
The of Lad te Dave 
} mised to Thomas MacKane More MacAllan Mac- 
| Evoch “ane garmounthe of clais” (suit of clothes) 
for his services in the same base plot. 
From a review of this whole case, with others of the 
same date, it will that the crimes of former : — 
times were distinguished from those of the present, allowed 
not so much by the greater ay of any single act, Save the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 
; as by the length of time for which they were medi- 
“3 ated, and the number of persons admitted to a know- 
ideai of a beld ruffian, let us not take the trouble to | nv ON 
search into antiquity. There we find only the exer- 
- “te cise of habitual ferocity, with the necessity of breaking 
through few restraints. It is our own day that gives 
: birth to peculiar monstrosity of crime, where the im- 
: pulse of passio 
bards Beneath the cold head, and around the dark stone, 
most ated conceivable restraint, and sets them at Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 
ing toil, was name of | very 
event remarkably gocd or bad happened to this family on an odd 
day of the month, and every one of them had something odd in 
his or her person, manner, and behaviour ; the very letters in their 
Christian names always happened to be an odd number. The 
husband's name was Peter, and the wife's Rabah; they had seven 
children, all bore, viz. Solomon, Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas, 
David, and Ezekiel. The husband had but one leg, his wife but 
one arm. Solomon was born blind of the left eye, and Roger lost 
demand in some of the larger towns, renders this notice 
necessary.) 
| | 
| 
| 


